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THE JUNIOR REPUBLIC. II. 

All industries, hotels, and even the schools, are let to contract- 
ors. The adult teachers have no authority whatever, cannot 
punish for failure in lessons ; they are simply advisors and attend- 
ants. Some enterprising citizen, for example, will take a con- 
tract to prepare a history of the War of the Revolution at a 
certain sum of money. The history must be accurate in all 
points, grammatically and legibly written, and bound for pres- 
ervation. The contractor is fined on all defects in his work. 
He hires assistants and divides the field according to the capa- 
cities of his employes. The little company engaged on this 
particular work then ransack all the books, magazines, and 
cyclopedias to be found in the library of the Republic. And so 
this one contract becomes a school in history, reading, writing, 
punctuation, and self-reliant research. Similar methods are 
followed in all the branches. The bank cashier lets contracts 
for sums in arithmetic based on his dealings with customers. 
Maps and surveys are bargained for, and the entire range of 
learning is reduced to a mercantile basis. As a result the out- 
side visitor is amazed both at the fund of knowledge gained by 
the youngsters and the bombardment of questions aimed at him 
concerning all the subjects which they are studying. The 
motive of all this is, first, the necessity of earning wages for food 
and shelter, and, second, the desire to excel and become an 
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authority on some subject. Such excellence is closely bound up 
with pecuniary advancement. One boy fond of study, having 
borrowed all he could and being pressed by his creditors, 
announced a course of three lectures on " Moses, " "Abraham 

Lincoln, " and "Tompkins 
County. " The proceeds paid 
his debts and gave him leisure 
for another season. Another 
boy who had collected animals, 
plants, and stones from the 
neighborhood, and had vainly 
^ried to interest his fellow-cit- 
izens in this branch of inquiry, 
finally advertised a dime mu- 
seum. At the hour appointed 
a line of two hundred citizens, 
each with his dime, was waiting 
at the door. They marched 
through the museum, examined 
the very specimens they had 
spurned, and voted the show a 
success. Other boys have given stereopticon lectures, concerts, and 
athletic exhibitions. Many examples might be given, showing the 
marked individuality of this system of education. The law is the 
chief road to eminence. Boys who in New York are dodging the 
police are here in the corners studying the statutes of New York, 
codes of procedure, or Reed's parliamentary rules. In the first 
two years there was a large amount of civil litigation, and the 
lawyers made good fees. Gradually, however, the citizens dis- 
covered that the court's awards were so light and the legal 
expenses so heavy that in 1897 there were few civil suits. The 
richest boy in 1897 was tne most successful lawyer, who left in 
the fall with an accumulation of $53. His practice was wholly 
in the defense against criminal charges. The district attorney, 
elected by popular vote, receives a salary. 

The industrial classes in carpentering, farming, and so on, are 
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BUILDERS 



all conducted by boy contractors with the advice of skilled 
mechanics. Mr. George, however, is acting as his own con- 
tractor in the building of a model cottage now under construc- 
tion. Wages here are the same as in the schools. Certain boys 
on their own responsibility have 
set up a barber shop, shoe shop, 
and tailor shop. Others have 
gone into retail merchandizing 
of all kinds. Out of this grew 
the tariff contest. 

The legislature in 1895 nac * 
granted the privilege to "go 
out of bounds, " to citizens who 
could pay a license fee of $5. 
In 1897 th* s was repealed, and a 
commission was created to grant 

passes for each day, on examination based on fitness and a record 
of industry for the day. In either case these boys brought in 
apples, candies, and other products which they had bought or 
begged from the neighborhood, and sold them to citizens. A 
few of this class of speculators became wealthy. The local 

dealers, who had purchased 
their supplies from the govern- 
ment, protested. The agitation 
became popular, the legislature 
listened, and a 35 per cent, 
tariff was levied on all imports. 
As the citizens were nearly all 
Tammany democrats, the infer- 
ence is that a condition and not 
a theory confronted them. 

The Republic has had its 
trusts and monopolies. In 1896 a senator and his partner 
secured contracts for the three hotels — Delmonico's, patron- 
ized by aristocrats, where meals were twenty-five cents, and 
Sherry's and the Cortland, where meals were ten cents. They 
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doubled the charges. Then followed an uproar, and a candi- 
date arose among the masses in contest for the senator's seat at 
the ensuing election. His platform had one plank — down with 
the trust. The senator foresaw the outcome and dissolved 

the trust after one meal. Woman's 
suffrage has had varying fortunes. 
The girls in 1895, eai "Iy in the 
season, mildly agitated for the 
ballot. The legislature without 
much discussion granted it. Then 
a young politician, a smooth 
" ladies' man," persuaded the girls 
that voting was unladylike. The 
girls actually petitioned the presi- 
dent to veto the bill. He did so. 
Soon, however, the boys assessed a new 
tax for a certain project, of which the 
girls were to pay one-half. The girls, being only one-fourth of 
the population, felt the pressure, but had no voice in controlling 
it. They now petitioned again for the ballot. After a warm 
discussion, it was granted by a succeeding legislature. When 
the amendments to the state laws were abrogated, July I, 1896, 
this one went with the others ; but the legislature reenacted it, 
and a girl sat in the senate during that summer. The abroga- 
tion of 1897, on the other hand, found the large number of 
disqualified summer citizens already mentioned ; and these, 
knowing that the girls would vote with the conservative 
"residents'" party, prevented the reenactment of the suffrage 
law. The defenseless position of the girls in legislation in 
1897 places them also at a disadvantage in the courts and in 
appointments to responsible positions. They claim that they 
are generally persecuted. And their claim seems sound, for 
they do not have fathers, brothers, and husbands to repre- 
sent them in voting, as do the women of the larger republic. 
The rage with which I heard a girl denounce the police, the 
judge, and the boy who paid her fine to keep her out of jail, 
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revealed the sense of injustice always ready to burst into 
expression. 

The treatment of criminals in the Republic sometimes meets 
with that maudlin sympathy from outsiders characteristic of 
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prison sentiment in other quarters. It seems cruel for boys to 
condemn their fellows to stripes (bed-ticking), to bars and 
bread and water, to ten hours* hard work every day, and to 
terms as long as a month. But we must remember that these 
boys are hard cases. Over half of the winter residents have 
been convicted of crime, some have served in prisons, and two 
or three are now under suspended sentence. Then, too, they 
have trial by jury of their peers ; and Mr. George says that he 
does not remember a case where the sentence has not been 
conscientiously just. The longest sentence yet imposed — one 
month — was for a crime, sodomy, which the law of the state 
places as high as twenty years. 
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A study of the boys who have been on the ground a year or 
more will remove any hasty sympathy. In the majority of cases 
those who now are of the highest character were the most invet- 
erate convicts during their early citizenship. When they first 

came they boasted of their 
crimes, but the citizens, instead 
of adoring them in proportion 
to their villainy, as is the well- 
known sentiment in prisons and 
among the craft in general, 
were shy of them, and those 
who had money held on to their 
pocketbooks. Now these same 
boys are keenly sensitive over 
their past record, are chagrined 
at any reference to it ; and their 
sensitiveness is honorably re- 
spected by all. To be judged 
by one's peers goes to the very heart of the moral being. There 
is none of that glory in it which sustains the culprit in the face 
of the ordinary police and courts. The Junior Republic is the 
only agency that has, as yet, been able to reach that most per- 
sonal and deadly of all the vices that have thus far confounded 
the managers of prisons, reformatories, orphans' homes, and 
schools, namely, masturbation. The boys took this matter in 
hand themselves without any suggestion from Mr. George. A 
bill was carried through the legislature making it a crime and 
prescribing punishment. The law-makers reasoned that such a 
culprit was an injury, not only to himself, but to the Republic. 
The first arrest and conviction on this charge so humiliated the 
criminal in his own estimation that within twenty minutes after 
being locked up he had torn a sheet in strips and hanged him- 
self by the neck to a rafter. Only the outcry of other prisoners 
and the quick action of the jailer saved his life. The solemn 
effect of this tragic event on all the citizens has continued per- 
manently, and only the very newest arrivals are ever arrested 
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for a like offense. Many boys who had been addicted to the 
practice have been completely cured, and have become energetic 
and promising citizens. Any social arrangement which can thus 
reach the inmost springs of moral character, where famous 
reformatories have confessedly 
failed, certainly contains pow- 
erful agencies for good. 

Of course there are wide 
differences in the susceptibility 
and educability of those who 
come to the Republic. The 
most hopeless cases are those 
who come from the orphans' 
homes. These show the me- 
chanical , unimpressionable 
limpness of the de-individual- 
ized, institutional product. They 
are indeed pitiful, compared 
with the rushing vigor of the 
other citizens. The most hope- 
ful cases are the leaders of the gangs of toughs, the despair 
of the city police. Their crimes are more often the natural 
expression in their environment of their love of adventure and 
excitement. Given the avenues and ambitions of the Republic, 
and they become the ablest chiefs of police, lawyers, students, 
and workers. Such boys have already taken high rank in 
schools and business outside the Republic, and several of them 
are preparing for college courses. 

The legal age of citizens is twelve to twenty-one years. A 
little fellow nine years of age was sent down from Syracuse, 
through the efforts of the present writer, on parole from a 
reform school whither he had been sentenced on five charges 
of arson and two of burglary. He was too young for citizen- 
ship. One of the boys had some time before suggested : " I tell 
you wot Mr. George the trouble here is that the boys don't have 
anyting to love and care fur. I tink every feller ought ter be 
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compelled to adopt a cat." This suggestion was now trans- 
ferred to Charley. A foster parent was found in a boy of 
eighteen, who had served two years in a state prison for horse- 
stealing. His theory of parentage was the disciplinary one, 

and in applying the rod Charley 
was filled with homesickness 
and ran away. This was what 
the police of Syracuse said of 
course would happen, for Char- 
ley was plainly a born criminal. 
After two weeks he was cap- 
tured. This time a new foster 
parent thirteen years old, the 
boy who had suggested the 
adoption of cats, was secured. 
He took Charley to his room. " Charley, " he said, "I love 
you. You have been a bad boy. But I want to make a man 
of you. We will pray for help." And down on their knees 
they began their mutual obligations. Six months later Charley 
was leading the prayer meeting, and is today the best loved and 
hardest working, chubby, red-headed urchin in the Republic. 

It is sometimes questioned whether the strong emphasis in 
the Republic on money-getting may not induce self-aggrandize- 
ment and those very qualities of selfishness which reformatory 
work should overcome. There have, indeed, been symptoms of 
this result, especially in the summer of 1896. Well-to-do cit- 
izens, being elected to the legislature, successfully obstructed 
income taxes and taxes on savings, but imposed heavy poll taxes. 
Instead of providing by taxes for the payment of the public debt 
(incurred through a decision of the court against the government 
awarding $200 to contractors for violation of contract), they con- 
tinued the debt at 6 per cent, a week to their own advantage as 
creditors. Later, however, the boys discovered in a text-book 
on public finance the device of the sinking fund, and by adopting 
this means the debt was paid off in thirty weeks. Mention has 
already been made of the excessive speculations and sudden 
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riches of the millionaires during the period of fluctuating cur- 
rency. This had so demoralizing an effect that in 1897, as 
already shown, the democratic 
features of citizen enterprise 
were abandoned in part, and the 
industries were monopolized by 
Mr. George himself as a suc- 
cessful means for obviating 
such evils. 

While such was the case on 
the one hand, there was on the 
other hand a marked develop- 
ment of a feeling of responsi- 
bility for the good character 
and the personal welfare of 
each other. The citizens, being 
individually responsible for the 
government, are not willing, as 

in ordinary institutions, to leave the moral training and personal 
integrity of their fellows to the adult management. The officials, 

by virtue of their office, have 
this responsibility brought 
directly home to them, and 
their knowledge of their fel- 
lows makes their methods 
keenly discriminating. An 
adult chief of police had 
vainly struggled with the prob- 
lem of vermin. When a boy 
was appointed, he drew up the 
thirteen policemen in line and 
said: "The first feller I find 
with a louse on him, I'll fine 
him ten cents a louse, see." The vermin disappeared. What is 
true of vermin is true of all other personal evils, physical and 
moral, with which the officials are required to deal. 
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The same is true of citizens. The dignity of citizenship is 
here a pervasive fact. A visitor who was being shown the 
grounds by a young citizen said : " I suppose you are very proud 
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of your institution." " Institution, ma'am, I'll have you know 
this is not an institution — this is a republic." 

It is difficult for anyone trained in the traditional charity, no 
matter how enthusiastic his support of the Republic, to enter fully 
into its spirit. One of the helpers, a woman of sincerest devotion 
and popularity among the citizens, who, like the others, served gra- 
tuitously, was frequently shocked by their independence towards 
the helpers, and even Mr. George himself. She called it inso- 
lence, whereas it was only the equality of common citizenship, 
for Mr. George submits himself consistently to all their laws 
and their business methods. On one occasion, after witnessing 
a peculiarly trying expression of this independence, this woman 
upbraided a girl in the true spirit of the extant charity : " You 
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are utterly ungrateful ; you do not appreciate a particle of all 

that is being done for you. You do not seem to realize that 

everything you get here is given to you. You ought to show 

some gratitude. " " Is that so?" 

said the girl, " Why, I thought 

we were earning our living," 

and the cruel insistence on her 

pauperism crushed the girl's 

heart, and in tears she sought 

consolation from Mr. George. 

This is the noble distinction of 

the Republic that it has no 

place for that current charity 

which makes of the recipients who are we? 

fawning paupers or dogged 

criminals, and of the givers complacent philanthropists. It is 

in truth a republic, and this is the secret of its manliness and 

strong sense of mutual responsibility. 

The spirit of the Republic is condensed in its slogan, com- 
posed by the boys, and yelled with fervor : 
"Sszz! Boom! Hear Ye This! ! 

Down with the boss ; down with the tramp ; 

Down with the pauper ; down with the scamp. 

Up with the freeman; up with the wise ; 

Up with the thrifty; on to the prize. 

Who are we ? Why- We- are-the CITIZENS of the G. J. R. 

We love our land and we would die 

To keep Old Glory in the sky." 
Though Mr. George is a devoted Christian and a Methodist 
with missionary zeal, yet church and state are clearly separated. 
The boys and girls themselves organized a voluntary prayer meet- 
ing, and the funds collected were devoted to the poor. When 
the evils of pauperism came to be appreciated, this disposition 
was abandoned, and a citizen missionary was employed to engage 
in work among the others. The prayer meetings would serve as 
models for many churches. The contributions for religious work 
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are large. Boys often pay the fines of those who have been 
severely mulcted, and even the greediest speculators have 
shown generous traits in befriending others. 

It is especially in the relations between the sexes that the 

good results of this feeling of 
citizenship and mutual respon- 
sibility come-strongly into play. 
It may be said that girls here 
are safer than on the streets 
or under their mothers' con- 
trol, where they are not kept 
closely at home. Several cases 
have occurred where girls with 
bad records have, on their first 
arrival, made overtures to boys of similarly low and weak 
character. Immediately the better class of girls have seen 
the situation, and, without suggestion from the management, 
have taken it upon themselves to make friends of the newcom- 
ers and to stay by them until the general public opinion of the 
community had taken strong enough hold to make them self- 
reliant. I have myself seen the transformation thus wrought 
within a year upon a peculiarly wayward girl of this type, who 
had been expelled from an institution solely for girls, on 
account of surreptitious escapades with boys. She is now one 
of the finest characters in the Republic. Another girl said 
to a woman visitor : " My ambition is to have the same influ- 
ence for good over the girls that Jakey (the president) has over 
the boys." 

Here in the Republic there is no glamour of poetry over the 
opposite sex. The frailties and meannesses of all are too well 
known. Poetry must be blind to such. The boys, to be sure, 
are at the " woman-hating " period of life. They either ignore 
the girls or respect them. Taken altogether, the community 
seems to contain within itself a sufficient number of individuals 
of upright life, and enough consciousness of responsibility for 
others to make the relations between boys and girls more sensi- 
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ble and straightforward than could possibly be the case under 
the ordinary management by adults. 

It is sometimes objected that the prominence given to the 
police, to courts and litigation, in the Republic will have evil 
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tendencies ; that among the class of people from whom the 
children come these are already too prominent, and are the 
means for increasing petty spites and neighborhood dissensions. 
Such may, indeed, have been at first the case, but I have men- 
tioned above the decrease in civil litigation, owing to the expe- 
rienced costliness of the proceedings. As for criminal cases, 
the fact that in 1896 the police force numbered fourteen, while 
in 1897 ^e number was only two, indicates a falling off in 
crime. Without doubt arrests are made through spite and 
retaliation on the part of the prosecuting witnesses. I have seen 
such on the ground, and have heard charges of others. But 
that the spite and retaliation would be lessened through the 
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abolition of the boy police and judiciary, and the substitution of 
adult administration, by no means follows. The alternative is 
between orderly, law-abiding settlement of disputes through 
what is essentially arbitration, and disorderly settlement through 

fights and " gangs. " Resist- 
ance to an officer is punished 
as heavily as other offenses. 
But officers are amenable to 
the courts for abuse of power. 
The chief of police who first 
organized the force and held 
office for two years with high- 
est efficiency was at last re- 
moved by the commissioners 
on his first offense of striking 
a boy whom he was trying to 
arrest. I have seen a couple 
of cases where a citizen who, 
being unjustly assaulted, took 
the Faustrecht into his own 
hands, was as severely fined by 
the courts as the original 
offender. Here the youngsters apprehend the inside rationale 
of police, courts, and law, namely, the protection of the com- 
munity. There is no honor in being condemned by a jury of 
one's peers. In more than half the cases the culprit pleads 
guilty, and the fine is imposed by the judge without trial. The 
entire administration of justice is such a matter of fact and so 
remote from the city police court that it is difficult to see how 
anything but a true sense of the dignity and responsibility of 
citizenship can be fostered by it. 

The Republic is as yet plainly in the experimental stage. It 
has by no means been reduced to a system so that it could be 
put in operation anywhere by anybody and then be left to work 
itself. The experience of Mr. George with adult helpers has 
convinced him that not more than one or two of all who have 
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been with him would be able successfully to conduct a republic. 
On the other hand, he would be willing to place any one of a 
dozen of the older boys themselves at the head of independent 
colonies. The secret of success is a masterly non-interference. 
When matters go wrong, when fights 
and brawls are rampant, when ir 
justice is done, the adult is eager 
to descend like a dramatic deus 
ex machina and set things right. 
But the spirit of democratic gov- 
ernment insists that the citizens 
must learn from their own fail- 
ures, and, further, that individuals 
must occasionally suffer from 
wrongs done by the community of 
which they personally are guiltless, 
this alone is the vitality of growth 
and improvement. That the Junior 

Republic will develop rationally and soundly no one can doubt 
who studies it carefully on the ground. The plans now under 
way provide for cottages accommodating ten or fifteen citizens, 
instead of the existing large barracks and tents. Thus the 
individual will be more clearly separated from the mass. These 
cottages are each to have an adult housekeeper, but citizens 
organized as a business corporation in each will be independent 
of other cottages, will own and cultivate their separate tracts of 
land, provide their own table, and so on. 

The Republic is legally incorporated under a board of trustees, 
and it is purposed that new "states" be organized in other parts 
of the country under the general supervision of Mr. George. 
Property worth a half million dollars in Pennsylvania is already 
placed at the disposal of the trustees for the purpose. It is to 
be hoped that Mr. George will not be drawn away from his 
Freeville experiment, for here is a truly growing organism capable 
of manifold development, and as it continues to be shaped under 
his guidance, it will reveal new devices and suggestions which 
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can then be readily applied in institutions, schools, and republics 
throughout the land. 

John R. Commons. 
Syracuse University. 
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